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For sewteTEf^ decaces A^r^rican oi ganlz^: u:}':d\ j.-^- . r - , i % L ? 
of and sought to create hynianiziid organ 1 C i Of.s . v/r. M e v,- ha^'v- t^e- ^ ' . 
a% to sxactty what a h^jmanfzed organlzstion various w^Mter^ 'i^-f: 

forth a nunbe: thoughrs about h<>^ hunani^^fec org^r. ] zal\ ouh -qui d ;^JJ.; 
their ne^-nberb. HosL \^riUrs .-ho r^.'^ .jUcu^^Ut-; hLr:^ni^,ed o rV'r-n . ^; . 
La^/e ef'p-^tis I ced sor:e cor^Aniilion of tn^^ ^cilo^-i:\y t.hc^ughwt. . h- -■: 
. ryarn zat Ions member a are 

1) ireated end- rather than as ''eil^^^ 

2} engaged >) medningful v^orU ^^hlch chalUnaes their tuii 
c^pac i t i 6:. 

3) encouraged to develop fully tlieir unlquniy hunian r^biiuf^-i^ 
k) traated justly and with a dignltv ^^tilzh pieces thenwK^" /^ 
the non-hur^an aspects of organl z^^t ^or. . 

and 

5) dble to exercise bubstantiai control i r. ^ ■'u^nl^.iiU.^v-B] Mfui;.. 
pdrticuiarly those diacislof^s whicf) stM'^ct them dlr^r^-^, 
w^hile I v;ant to emphasize Chnt these criteria Ho not lonbtitu'^ 
upon definition, it is reabonabla to ube ihti^a eU--^.nV. : r.d p - : c'u- ' ^ 
criteria of hunan i za t ! on , as I will do In this p^r^r . 

As we have dreamed of organizations which wotih' be r.n.i'^.n:: u'^ - 
at least some of these features, often we have appeared to !;ecom- .;onv:.; 
that such organizations would be easy to develop. At some points wr : 
hecn so convifu;ed tf^at humc^nized organizations were cop-.tria ifW .^.i 
misfs .viOrHj us came to see them as inevitablap and the pessimists Mryifv- 
us came to see huniaplzcd organization as requiring only rh^ 1 f r^r - 
of managers. These predictions seemed snund , in (,arL because instoi-.i^ 
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of these hufniolzlng features ^nemd necessary If organizations were to be 
effect Jvs, to prosper and to surviva. A number of things all pointed towards 
the necessity for moTB hunanlzed ornanlzat Ions. Bennls (1970) noted^ soma 
•of these including: {]) the exponential growth of sclerce, {2) turbulent 
en-vf ronrrt€nt ^ , (3) a younger, iT)ore rriobMe, better educated work forca^ (k) a 
g r r t h ! n the con f 1 y en c e be t v.'g an to n of kn o*-^ I e^J 9 ^ and men of pmB r , ( 5 ) a 
change in managerial ph.'^losophy towards the e^Piphasis on a new concept of 
cTTan based on complex and sh If ting needs ^ (6) a new concept of po^ver based 
on collaboration and reason^ and (7) nev^' organ ^ zat iona 1 values based on 
human ist J c-'democrat f c ideaU- aH' pointed towards hu^^^anlzed organizations. 
However, as Bannls and others have observed^ such humanized organizations 
have not turned out to be inevitable outcomes. 

A number of other factors also help to eKplaIn why human izat ion has rot 
taken hold (See Nord; 197^, 1976). However only recently ha>ve wa begun to 
explore ;,errousW the role of power as an inhibitor of human H zat ion . In this 
paper 1 will attempt to show how a better understanding of power and the 
pontical nature of organizations can help us to see why organizations are 
so resistant to huiTian Izat ion. 

To begin, It lb necessary to have a working definition of po^ver. Al^ 
thouqh it Is dlfficu?t to find a definition of povver which everyone wMl 
accept, th*^ -ne 1 wfH use is derived from the work of Adams (1975) and 
Bachrach and Baratz (1970)* in this paper power will n^an the abMlty to 
influence flow of the available energy and resoyrces towards certain goals 
fi'j opposed to Owher goals. I will assume that power Is axercfsed only when 
these goals are at least partially In confl^'ct with each other. The probfum 
of humanizing organ 1 lat ions involves alter mg the flov^ of resources and 
energy so that at least some of the five aspects of human I zat ion I advanced 
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earlier are given greater emphasis, 

Tha quest for humanl2ed organizations can be broken in cv^c parts. Mrs::, 
wa can consider :he design of systems in which the achlsvement of hunaniz&t 
gaals snd success Ci tr^ 'Ucnal criteria cf organizational effectiveness 
are mutuaMv Bupportive, Secondly, we can consider those cases whcra tn^ 
L,>o st-rs of cut comes are incoi^f'Ict. it ti'i.; ::.^iCu:^c >ut cr c:.tc5^ 
v>ere ccns I de ra 1 1 on s of power as I Have detinsd ft Bfe r^ost relevini and 
consequently it Is this of cases which ^ will take as problematic In 
this paper* When vva come to understand the cower processes of organ i 23 1 1 on s , 
v^e are iikely to have a better understanding Che reasons why organ i zat i ens 
have remained so resistent to the efforts cf benaviora! scientists and others 
to humanize thenn We will be in a better position to unders.&nd sorrc of the 
forces v/hich make such outcomas as power sharinq, just and dignified treat- 
ment of individuals, and the provision of challFngino and growth p^-oci-clnci 
r k J un I i ke 1 y ou t corne s un d e r existing a r r angen^: n t i = 

I v^ill consider four postulates about power and orqan Izat ions , Klrst, 
orqa nidations are composed of a number of coalitions or ; nd i v i du:. i b Bt^-: 
qroups each CQaMtion seeking to controi or influence the anoc=;V-r 
scarce resourceb. Sacord, tfie Interests of thn JuniJiuhU dnd or. 
Cions will t;e afPected by the pressures which env I r onmenta 1 cha^vi-; : -rr 
upon an organization. Consequent ly . the holders of power^ as v/ell -v^ ;>/;^rt'-^ 
seeking power, may attempt to modify the affects of these pressu^^M.. '^^^^ 
the distribution of pov/er itself hab important CQnsequencas for arg^Miu;.;- 
tfonai dynamics. Fourth, the exercise of power within org,an I za l ^ on onr 
very crucial aspect of the exercise of pwer within the larger -.ocia^ :iyiu-j . 
In this paper I will try to show how each of these p^ytuiates d ^ ^ c - 
tlon to some reasons v/hy orqan i zat ! ons are, and are likely lo rtM.n''n. cl-/-^ 
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to humanize. 

Postulate I; Organizations are composed of coantlons which compete with 
one another for resources, energy, and Influenee . 

Urganizat ions are a curious mixture of comnon goals, individual goals, 
and subgroup goals; conflict Is seldom completely resolved. There i i. always 
conflict among competing parties for resources arid energies. These conflict- 
ing parties are often arrayed In a number of coalitions. 

As Zaleznik (1970) has argued, conipetition to become a dominant coali- 
tion (or part of one) is Intense and an Inportant feature of life in organi- 
zations. Moreover, competing coalitions are often engaged in what approaches 
a zero-sum game. If one coantion exercises dominant control over resources 
and the allocation process, other coalitions can not. These struggles are 
fflflected in what appear to be the palace revolts which result In the ouster 
of leading corporate officials. However, as Zaleznik has shown, the struggles 
are often more subtle and less spectacular. While more information about 
the magnitude and frequency of these conflicts Is needed, It seems reasonable 
to speculate that the climates created by such st uygles are not likely to 
be conducive to the achievement of humanized ends of justice, dignity, and 
etc. These ends seem to be much more compatible with non-zero sum conflict. 

In addition to focusing on the zero sum features of some organizational 
conflict, the focus on organizations as coalitions highlights some other con- 
straints upon hui.dnization. In particular we discover why turbulent environ- 
ments may not have the straight-forward effects of humanizing organizations 
that are often assumed. Following the strategic contingencies pory of 
organizational pwer deveJoped by Hlckson et. aX. {1970 and Hl.,nlngs c^- sl- 
{\37k) It Is clear that changes In the environment affect the balance of 
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power within the orqan i za t i on * Changes in the cnvfronniant nican cn^st w»rr:-i 
skilU nd/or resources which ware once highly vaiuiLu ndy ba lasi to; Ol 
skills and resources which were once unimportant are now hicnlv x^a 1 ued . 
Coal ir ions which control various types of rssourcas eKperience changes 
their pov;er position^. it seemb reabo^^able to asSu^me that the pa r t i c j irc n t 
whose power Is chfeatenad will reiipafid du. r e." > i ve and/or i^ggrc 3^ i ve ^ y , 
v'ho are baco-ung riore eo-'erfyl v^M ! seek to consolidate the'r DO^itlon. Con^ 
queiiUVi the response of the total organization to such changes is not the 
rational adaptation of a harTOnlous syster.n Rather the response is the re^ 
sultant vector of conflicting interests, distorted information, and struggle. 
The more turbulent the any i ronmen t , the n^ore pervasive and strong the result- 
ifiu internal stflfe may be. During and after such conflicts then 1 i 1 1 u> 
reason to expect that the various forties will treat each other 'n humanized 
v/ays. Moreover, it is reasonatale to expect that the scars, partUularly v/nen 
the resources and rights of one or mure parties have been reawce^ , * M bo 
very slow to heal once the struggle has been decided. Organizations engaged 
in such conflict are perhaps better described \'n the writings oT h ;b!; on. 
MacheavelM than in che writings of Likert, McGregor^ and Argyrio. 

Po stulate 2: Various coaUtions, particularly the more dominant on^i,., wj ; ' 

seek to protect their Int erests arid post t ions of 1^1 n ucnce by 
moderating environmental press ure s and their effects. 
Typically we have absunied that rapidly clianging environments r^it ji- - ■■ 
the dcruutinizat ton of work for a large number of organizational par 1 1 c i p .^r, t b 
and hence greater humanizatlon becaube rrjore individuals v/i 1 I be encoh'^Mivci 
to exercise greater discretion and to u&e a wide variety of their ski ' 
and talents. However, Thompson's (1967) analysis gives us roa^on to u'- 
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tion this logic. Thompson suggested that v^hlle increased discretion may 
occur, such increases will not be pervasive. Rather, the net result may 
be an increase In the size of dominant coal! t Ion , but Mttle change else- 
where in the organization. Thus, the assumption of a positive correlation 
between env i ronman ta 1 turbulence and discretion in ^^rork may be true for only 
3 few employees since, as Thompson Implies, members of the dominant: coantion 
are often Interested n routlnlzlng the organization's core technology and 
protecting It from fluctuations In the environment. If the core technology 
Is adequately buffered, the change in the environment may affect very few 
peopl e . 

For example, consider an automobile firm. In many ways* the assembly 
line process Is a highly buffered, protected technology. As materials, 
consumer preferences, and other things change^ much of the uncertainty can 
be absorbed In the design of the product, the design of work, and the 
orgdnizat ion* s structure, ThrougHout these changes, there is at best a 
small chance that operatives on the assembly line will experience signifi- 
cantly more variety In their work or exercise more discretion. Undoubtedly 
similar arguments could be made about the work of a large number of organiza- 
tional participants. In short, the interests of the dominant coalition 
are to reduce the forces which threaten the smooth, routine running of their 
core technology. Frequently members of this group, operating under the norms 
of rationality, are motivated to exercise thefr influence to produce struc- 
tures which reduce the discretion of lower level participants. Thus, while 
turbulent environments may force the dominant coalition to dilute Its power 
sllqhtly, there Is no assurance th.it this dilution will humanize the work 
of all or even most people* 
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Postulate 3' ^'"^g uneqiJij I di Stri Put ion of po^-'^r ics-ss^ pd:^ no^^-'iui^-^n 

The unequal dlbtribution of powai itseif results in outco-^; v=*h . cli a: 
ciecaMy contrarv t^) nany of ihct riharacte! is i i cs of hunani^xjd orfpr= i ::^-:t ! c^.s 

cor ■:. ' j ^i' L ^ ' ^ ' u V • c ^ o j po^ V t r ! ■ ' I' r ' i I *: i. ^'^^i u ' -: ' ' "- ■ ^ ' 

inr]ue:nce of pov^fc r inequalities on the powerTuK 

The pL^^verf u 1 . As 1 niefuicnsci =.3T Usr, Thompson noted thcii the donH?i^i/.l 
coal I Lion frei^utinCly arteiT^pts to dc: ?gn structures v.^hich reduce the 6i?>c:^-- 
tlon of level participants. In ^dditic'^ tc the net effect of r^iducing 

d i scf t^t iof^, Lhe ''^aans cniplnyeU UwAi iii^crction have impcrtan:; dtj^umar;!- 
ing outconies, Kor example, cunsiddr ir« go^i < ^ of Justice^ Giqrit , an^ 
Ability of individualb to cofitrol their n outcomes. Th..: existirci Dov.er 
structure can he maintained by makinq it Uifricult and costMy for ind?v/!dL:f- 
ta ^)n^ront t^-d cha r I e r ! s t ' c s tht^sr ovr;-^^^ / {^^J on^ which run c^un^---^ = 
diui'ified and just treatment. Far example, 0 ' Day (197'*) Has described uhs 
*' 1 n t 1 i-n dat lun rituals" ^.hich ne:Tibers of ^nanrijei'M^^^^ :jse to suDC-y* ?r^d c"'^'^ 
tually foi^lbly, prevent a would be refoiTner ^rur^ jcce i m y ::'^o>=-.:;j \'c 
argar> i 1 1 ori . 

in a more general, but related argumuntj poi I'Cc^; ^cienf^^;. ^-r-- 
Bachrach and Baratz (1970) riave suyqested that une o^it sir; M 

conHequeftces uf power is the uov.^er of nun- dec f ^ ion . Thpy suqrr;'^^ ..." 
f'^ajor advantd^ie tf^e ptn^er ful have is their .t'^MIty In ^.Uj ^-Oir ^ m 
yotii latent or manifest cfidllunyes to their v, jes and intere:::-:3, , 
venting an Issue from being considered to a decision, Ir vie {^bK' .% 
tf. fnfluence one's onteomes Is a orlterlc'n of fium/Hn i /.i i » on ^x!/: 
Inq power structures often subvert the achievernenr of th^ =: . ' » ^' 

Q 
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quently movement tc^vards humanized organizations vvlll require that Issues 
which have bean handled by non-decision In the past, are negcJated in the 
present. As the history of trade ynlonism documents such a process is often 
bitter, and the hunanlzed outconies are by no means inevitable. 

Horeover, there Is ample evidence that possession of power Itself can 
lead tc non-humanized trsatnent of lower level participants by the powerful 
There are a number of studies in the ilterature which are most Instructive 
on this point. Several of them have been reported by Klpnis (1972) and 
Kipnis, Castell, Gergen, & Hauch (1976). Based on his work KIpnIs (1972) 
concl uded 

... the control of power triggers a chain of events, 
which, In theory, at least, goes like this: (a) 
with the control of power goes Increased temptations 
[sic] to influence others' behavior. (b) as actual 
influence attempts Increase, there arises the belief 
that the behavior of others Is not self-control led, 
that It is caused by the powerholder, (c) hen a 
devaluation of their performance. In addition, with 
Increased Influence attempts, forces are generated 
within the more powerful to (d) increase psycholog- 
ical distance from the less powerful and view them 
as objects of man Ipulat Ion , (p, ^0) 

Studies which lead to similar conclusions have been conducted by Zlmbardo 
and Rosenhan. Zimbardo's (New York Times, 1973) discussion of his mock prison 
at Stanford University and Rosenhan's (1973) observations of treatment of 
menial patients by hospital personnel provide relatively convincing evidence 
that the position of power itself leads the powerful to treat the less power- 
ful In a non-humanized fashion. 

Overall, It appears that the possession of the power has Impor- 
tant behavioral effects. In McGregor *s terms, there seems to be a tendency 
for powerful people to adopt Theory X assumptions about the r subordinates. 

Effects on the less powerful. The unequal dlstrlbutior of power has 
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compl emantary , non^human Izing effects on the les^ powt^rful . WhiU ? ^1^^%,- 
of few organ fzat [ona 1 studies of this phenomanon, evidence of It can ba 
found in a variety of sources. For exaiTple, Michael HarrIngton*s (1962) 
description of '*twlsted spirit" of the Afinerlcan poor and the ''cultur^^ of 
poverty" provides a clear deTOns trat I on of ihs effects of power le;^:..^^:. . 
iLi.iiuriy, ucw^Un^r (1370) has nctied that fe^l-n^s .'^ro-diir ^. - • : I 'r 
indtvtduals daveloping servile attitudes towards their superiors. Ma/eo^'er, 
Nemeth (1970) reported that Inequities In the disiribgtion of powc-r lend Lc 
Inhibit cooperative behavior. In addition, Lafcourt (1973) has comprshen- 
sively reviewed the psychological effects of the feelings of power 1 sssness 
which accrue to Individuals. Flr.any, Culbert (197^) has discussed hov; 'cYi^r 
relatively powerless become trapped by shared assumptions w^hlcn rnukc ihtim 
vulnerable to excess Influence. Such assumptfons Inducr divlduais to 
accept the status quo rather than to develop alternative v/ays of thlr)klrKi 
and acting. Thus It seems reasonable to hypothesize that, at lez^^t --dr- 
many conditions^ humanized relationships may be niore probable when mdividcd^ 
aru relatively equal In their power relationships with each other than -^h^ r 
they are grossly discrepant. 

Pos tulate ^: The exercise of power within organiz ations Is one ver; crucjyil 
aspect of the exercise of power wlthMi the large r social syst ern 
One of the n^st productive outcomes of assessing the relatlunship be- 
tween power and humanized organizations m. v^ell be tfiat such dlscuss{on=^ 
direct us to the vmrk of political sclent sts. Their Ideas point to some 
important gmlsslons In our thinking abou. power and control of work ory^jniZrr 
tlons. Robert Dahl's (1970) book provides a basis for exploring sorre c-^ 
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these eons Iderat ions . 

Suppose we assume, as we have done In our political ideology, that 
democracy or equanty in the abiUty to exert control is a potent for^^ 
for more humanized decisions. While Dahl was explicit about a number of 
factors which qualify this defwcratfc assumption, he did suggest that organ- 
iiiatlonal deTOcracy may be a necessary condltjon for a humanized social 
system. Dahl directed his attentlcn primarily at macro Issues; he is 
concerned with organizational democracy as a way of changing the current 
situations where what are in fact public decisions are made by private offi- 
cials. (For example, given the magnitude of the resources and consequences 
Involved. Dahl suggests that many decisions made by firms like General Motors 
can not reasonably be considered private matters)* 

Dahl has observed that In America, we have made a strange ideological 
distinction about the exercise of power. Power exercised In political or- 
ganizations ought to be public and democratic; power within economic organ- 
izations, however, need not be democratic and In fact ought to be left In 
the hands of the owners or managers of the firm. In Dahrs words 

...the prevailing ideology prescribes "prh.at€'* 
enterprise, that is, firms managed by officials 
who are legally, if nut de factr responsible to 
private shareholders .... It ib widely taken for 
granted that the only appropr latf^ form for managing 
economic enterprise Is a prlvatalv owned firm*.* . 
Ordinarily technical arguments in favor of an alterna- 
tive must be of enormous weight to overcome the purely 
Ideological bias In favor of the private firm, (p- II7-II8), 

According to Dahl this ideological bias and the correlated absence of a 

socialist tradition has left us without the * •capaci ty for clear headed 

public consideration of how economic enterprises should be governed J' (p, 119) 

Pateman (1975) built upon DahPb work to provide some insights about 
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processes wichin organizations. Pateman suggested that since organizations 



are so Important in the lives of paople, a fully demoGrattc society Is 

possible only !f democratic voting is extended to organ tzatlons . She main= 

tained chat unless such an eKtenslon Is made, voting and representation 

are doomed t be largely formal matters, Pateman wrote: 

The aim of organizational democracy Is democracy. 
It is not primarily Increased producti vlty * efficiency, 
or better Induitrlal relations (even though these things 
may even result from organ Izat lonal democracy); rather 
It Is to further Justice, equality, freedomp the rights 
of clttiens, and the protection of interests of citizens, 
all familiar democratic alms. (p. 18-19)* 

It Is within such a self-managing organizational democracy 
that contemporary theories of "participative management" 
and the many current experiments with Job enlargement, 
Job enrichment, project management, and the rest can take 
their place. Such measures are often treated with suspicion 
by radicals and unions, and they do often, but not always, 
amount to little more than pseudo-participation..*; on the 
other hand, tkmn In the right way, they provide a basis 
for 'encroachl ng control ' in present non-democratic organ- 
fzatlons and they also provide valuable experience and 
Information for the democratized organization itself* 
(p. 20-21) 

It is only a radical, participatory approach to organiza- 
tional democracy that Is likely to foster the expertise, 
skMls, and confidence, both in the dally work process 
and in the exercise of democratic citizenship with the 
enterprise, that are vital if members of tha organization 
as a whole are to be equipped to meet the challenge of 
control that will come from the technostructure (p. 21). 

This argument leads to a direct consideration of the right to exercise 

power within an organization In a democratic society* Inquiry Into this 

question, of course, has potentially radical implications. When we start 

to discuss power in this way, we are beginning to ask as Ellerman {1975) 

did, "Who Is the firm?" When we start discussing power our perspective 

may broaden* We begin to question the rights by which certain individ^tals o 
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groups new exercise control. It may well be that alternative bases of power 
are much more consistent with the existence of not only a fully democratic 
system but with humanlzatlon of organizations Itself. When^we focus on 
power we are focusing on the right to make decisions or to not make deci- 
sions as well as on the nature of the particular decisions made. 

Based on our Ideology and the work of a number of political scientists. 
It seems reasonable to assume that equal access to power (political democracy 
Is a force for Justice, human dignity and control over one's outcomes In 
organizations as well as In society, if these outcomes Include much of what 
we mean by humanlzatlon, (and I believe they do), then we may be forced 
to at least consider organliatlonal democracy as a necessary condition for 
human I za t ion . 

Conclusion 

When we look at the criteria commonly used to define humanlzatlon and 
we view organizations as power systems, humanlzatlon of organizations Is any 
thing but Inevitable. Perhaps, without distorting my position too much. I 
can suinnarlze the feelings which underlie my argument by looking at the two 
Golden Rules. First, it seems to me that many of us who seek to humanize 
organizations dream of organizations where the powerful people either out 
of self Interest or out of moral cortnltment, follow the first golden rule 
- "Do unto others as you would have them do unto you." This rule, however. 
Is not very descriptive of much of the world we live In. The real world 
Is perhaps better characterized by the second Golden Rule, the source of 
which I found on the wall in a men's room at Washington University. This 
golden rule states, "Them that has the gold makes the rules." 
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Existing rules In organizations and the distribution of organ I Zcit ional 
rasources do not support humanized relationships. Human Izat Ion of such 
systems Is by no means inevitable, but insteadj may require considerable 
struggle, Perfiaps the basis for such a struggle can be solidified by 
treating organizations more as political systems than as goal seekiny 
entitles and understanding the role that power plays In these systems better 
than v/e now do. In this regard, the political scientists may be abie to 
help uSj althuugh In turning tu them we run the risk of broadening our scope 
beyond what Is normally considered that of organizational psychology. 
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